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resistance of the Irish by draconic measures. The motion,
after the debate had been closured, was passed by 245 votes
to 93.

The "parliamentary guillotine" was thus set up for the
second time in the House, a desperate expedient for carrying
out the inflexible will of the majority. However serious the
political circumstances were, which drove the Salisbury
Cabinet to adopt this plan, there can be no doubt that their
procedure was completely out of harmony with the historical
character of parliamentary government.

In the debate the Government were extremely reticent, no doubt by
reason of their embarrassment. Mr. Gladstone's speech was very involved
and enigmatical, but was very fairly claimed by the Government as
meant to support them. The Irish denied that there had been any
obstruction. Their speakers scornfully asserted that they had learnt how
to oppose from the present holders of office, the Tories, who had shown
the way during the discussions of 1882 on the closure resolution. On
that occasion a procedure rule thirty-two lines long had been discussed
during thirty sittings, and had involved fifty-six divisions: at present
the measure before the House was a comprehensive bill, affecting the
whole of Ireland, and full of details. With great emphasis the Liberal
leader, Sir William Harcourt, warned the Conservatives that at no
distant date the coming Liberal democratic Government would avail
itself of this precedent, in order to force its popular measures through
in spite of the Tories.1 In the division (245 to 93) it appeared that
but few members of the Liberal opposition had voted against the
" guillotine."

On the 17th of June the parliamentary axe descended with precision :
only six clauses had been debated up to that time; the remaining fourteen
were disposed of in a few minutes without debate.2

The Government found themselves obliged to have recourse to a repe-
tition of the same procedure on a further stage of the same bill. These
events clearly proved that no form of closure, however violent, could
ensure expeditious despatch of bills opposed by a party; it became
evident that the Government would have to proceed seriously with their
remaining plans for reform in the rules, which mainly aimed at restricting
the free scope of parliamentary action.

1  His prediction was literally fulfilled.     In  1893 Mr. Gladstone passed
his Home Rule bill, and in 1894 the  Evicted Tenants (Ireland) bill by
the  help of the guillotine.    Recently the Conservative Government used
the same instrument foroverc/ming the Nonconformist opposition to their
Education bill.   So Radical a politician as Mr. (now Lord) Courtney, admits
that in some circumstances, such a course  is unavoidable in the interests
of the system of parliamentary government; see his book, " The Working
Constitution," p. 173.

2  See Sir H. Maxwell, "The  Life and Times  of the Right  Hon. W.
Ht Smith " (1895), vol. ii., p. 200.
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